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Li Livres du Gouvernment des Rots. A thirteenth century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna's Treatise De Regimine Principum. Now first pub- 
lished from the Kerr MS. Together with Introduction and Notes and 
Full-Page Facsimile. By Samuel Paul Molenaer, A.M., Ph.D., New 
York, the Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. 
— pp. xlii, 461. 

In the thirteenth century the Augustinian Monks (hermit order) became 
a power, philosophically and ecclesiastically, and took rank alongside the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. Egidio Colonna was, in his age, the most 
illustrious representative of this order, and in 1 294 was elected its General. 
He was sent from Rome to the University of Paris (circa 1269) for the com- 
pletion of his studies in philosophy and theology, and was the first Augus- 
tinian admitted to the doctorate in that University, in which later on he 
became one of the foremost professors. He was a pupil of Thomas Aquinas 
for a number of years (the period is uncertain), whose doctrines he de- 
fended against the attack of the Oxford Minorite, William of Lamarre. 
King Philip III. appointed him tutor to the Dauphin of France, Philip the 
Fair, who came to the throne in 1286. He is further known as the 
teacher of Jacob of Viterbo and Thomas of Strasburg. The scholastics of 
the fourteenth century gave him the name of doctor fundatissimus. In 
1294 he was made Archbishop of Bourges by Boniface VIII. (whose cause 
he loyally supported in the papal conflict with Philip IV.), and died at 
Avignon in 13 16, at the age of 69 years. He is variously known as Aegi- 
dius Romanus (from his having been born at Rome), or Aeigidius de 
Columna (from his family), or by the common Italian form Egidio Colonna, 
or by the frequently used French designation Gilles de Rome. It was for 
the instruction of Prince Philip that the work De regimine principum, now 
rarely read even by scholars, was written. After the Dauphin's accession 
to the throne he caused Egidio' s treatise to be translated into French, and 
it is this version of Henri de Gauchi (p. 422, 1. 20) of which Dr. Molenaer 
has here presented us with a carefully edited and exquisitely printed edition. 
The version was made about 1295 and is in a Picard dialect. 

This treatise on ' 'The Education of Princes' ' is the most important of the 
voluminous writings of Egidio, and holds a very prominent place in the 
didactic literature of Scholasticism. It was first printed in 1473, and subse- 
quent to that date was published in eleven Latin editions. In philosophy, 
Egidio is perhaps best known for the ardent propagandism which he made 
for the doctrines of Aquinas in the Augustinan order, and for the bitter 
controversy waged with Averroism. In his works De erroribus philosopho- 
rum and De intellectu possibili quaestio aurea contra Averoym he attacks 
the well-known Averroistic interpretation of the "creative or poetic rea- 
son," whose universality and unity in all minds (according to Averroes) 
should make the reprobate soul of Judas, so Egidio objects, one with the 
sainted spirit of Peter. His philosophy is essentially the Aristotelianism of 
Thomas Aquinas, combined with Neoplatonic elements derived from Augus- 
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tine and the Liber de causis of Proclis. He assumes the original unity of 
all things in God, and, owing to God's productive causality, the world pro- 
ceeds from him in cosmic emanation, after the fashion of the Neoplatonic 
faith. In regard to the treatise more immediately under consideration, we 
are told by Angelus Rocca that Egidio wrote commentaries on the Ethics, 
Economics (pseudo treatise), and Politics of Aristotle, and it is out of these 
studies that the work De regimine principum grew. It was probably im- 
mediately suggested by a tractate (fragment) of Aquinas on the same sub- 
ject. The theological continuation of the work is formed by the treatise 
De potestate ecclesiastica, on the power and government of the church, so 
that the two works cover the entire ground of instruction in civil and eccle- 
siastical administration. The lex naluralis is corrected by the evangelical 
and divine law, lex atema, whose final and plenary interpreter is the 
Church. Egidio in his "Education of Princes" supports the claims of 
hereditary monarchy as the best form of government, but like Macchiavelli 
in 77 principe, he wrote with the bias of definite political conditions about 
him, in which he was personally concerned. The work is divided into 
three parts, which correspond to the subject matter of the Aristotelian trea- 
tises above named; (i) Ethics (the individual); (2) household Economy (the 
family); (3) Politics (the state). All rule, he says, is based fundamentally 
on self-rule. The most important thing, therefore, is the education of the 
personal will. Only he can rule a house or a kingdom who has learned to 
rule himself. So that in this part he considers the problems of Ethics, and 
the virtues, amongst which he lays most stress on the magnanimity of the 
princely character, well-ripened prudence, and the basal virtue of justice. 
His treatment of these virtues is drawn largely from the Mcomachean 
Ethics with occasional references to the Rhetoric and the Magna Moralia. 
It exhibits also intimate acquaintance with the Summa theologica, Pars 
secunda. He parts company with Thomas, however, in his treatment of 
the irascibile and concupiscibile, and in his account of the origin of the twelve 
human virtues (p. 33, 1. 19, seqq.) with their corresponding passiones : amor 
et haine, desiret abhomination, deliz et tristece, esperance et desesperance, 
poour et hardiesce, ire et debonerete (p. 95, 1. 37, seqq.). Part II treats of 
court economy, of the relations between King and Queen, of duties to chil- 
dren and feudal retainers, of proper physical and moral environment for a 
royal household, and of the etiquette and formalities of social life. Part III 
considers the problems and duties of public life, the essential nature of the 
state, and the civil government both in peace and in war. Gilles de Rome 
goes beyond Aristotle in his theory of a regnum, or combination of states 
which transcends the mere civitas. In Aristotle's time, and in the entire 
pre-Alexandrine Era, the city-state was the supreme human institution. 
The notion of empire and of federated governments was a growth of post- 
Aristotelian history. Dr. Molenaer's editorial work on this interesting 
treatise of Egidio, which has unfortunately fallen into obscurity, reflects 
great credit on American scholarship. It is, however, unfortunate (if one 
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may record a complaint against a work for which one is altogether grate- 
ful), that for a volume of this nature no index has been provided ; the table 
of contents, full as it is, is not adequate. One would also have been glad to 
see headlines referring to the content of pages rather than references to the 
folio, which are of absolutely no service to the ordinary reader, while for 
students of paleography the folio references would have been better placed 
on the side margin. The introduction furnishes a clear and admirably pre- 
pared statement of the leading facts touching the history of the text. 

W. A. H. 

L ' enseignement integral. Par Alexis Bertrand. Paris, F. Alcan, 1898. 

— PP- 313- 

The author, who is already known by his La psychologie de V effort, his 
Lexique de philosophie, and his Principes de philosophie scientifique et de 
philosophie morale, here discusses in a pleasing style the educational system 
of France. He pleads for a system of instruction which shall be complete 
and unified, which shall methodically and harmoniously develop all the 
mental powers, and result in an integrity, an entireness, of mind, not 
reached by the present French education, with its serious gaps and its in- 
coherent eclecticism. From thirteen to twenty, the time of great plans and 
high hopes, the youth are now provided with nothing but disconnected 
lectures and adult courses, instead of being taught the sciences in such a 
way that each leads beyond those which precede, and prepares for those 
which follow. This continuity of development is the thought of Comte, 
following upon the fundamental principles of Descartes — the doctrine of 
innate ideas (seeds of truths that culture ought to develop and fructify), and 
of the universality of good understanding (making possible the develop- 
ment of these germs). To these masters of French thought Bertrand points 
with glowing admiration. Following their leading, he outlines an education 
which he predicts will be the national system of France within twenty 
years, and adopted by the world in half a century. The nature of L' en- 
seignement integral is emphasized by its contrast with two modern tendencies 
— bifurcation, amalgamating the new demands of science with classical 
studies, and obtaining not a fusion but a crude mixture ; and biscephalism, 
which divorces the school from life by presuming that nature has prepared 
a sort of division of mental labor, one brain hemisphere being the guide of 
thought and the other of action. 

The watchword of the new education is, not man for science, but science 
for man. Its main pedagogic principles are three : (1) The law of didactic 
equivalents, which spares the learner the painful task of going through any 
science with interminable detail. The explanation of similar methods is 
not repeated for different sciences. By a sort of ' vicarious' functioning 
one does duty for all. (2) The law of mnemonic perspective, by which 
scientific theories are set in their historical and social milieu. Education 
is thus vivified, and the relation between theory and application made clear. 



